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of the Cabinet to pursue a course of strict neutrality
and non-intervention in French affairs.

This case differs altogether from that of a resig-
nation, such as were those of Mr. Chamberlain and
of the Free Trade ministers in 1903, due to the
inability of members of the Cabinet to agree upon
a question of general policy.   It  does, however,
occasionally happen that Parliament is able to take
cognisance of the acts of a particular minister, and
to isolate him, so to speak, from the sphere of col-
lective responsibility.    In 1855 Lord John Bussell
was personally aimed at when Sir Edward Bulwer
Lytton gave notice of a vote of censure on " the
minister charged with the negotiations at Vienna/*
Lord   John   anticipated   the   discussion   of   the
motion   by   quitting   office,   admitting   that   the
Austrian  proposals, which   he   had  supported at
Vienna, had not been approved by his colleagues.
In 1858 Lord Ellenborough's famous despatch, con-
demning Lord Canning's equally famous proclama-
tion, was the subject of hostile resolutions in both
Houses of Parliament.   A minister may be censured
by Parliament for irregularities, unconnected with
the general action of the Administration, and in that
event his retirement would not necessarily involve
the resignation of his colleagues.    Such a case was
that of Lord Westbury, who was   compelled  to
resign the Great Seal in 1865, in consequence of a
vote of censure carefully framed so as to strike at
the Lord Chancellor without in any way damaging
his colleagues.

But if the minister does not take an inde-
pendent line, or commit offences against public
morality or political etiquette, he is sheltered